Chapter Two
THE 'LEX CASATI3
THE law promulgated on 13 November 1859, an(^ known
as the Legge Casati, remained the fundamental law for
public and private instruction till 1923. It is a sign of
great vitality for an Italian law to last for more than sixty years.
It is true that its contents have not been spared the uninterrupted
sequence of revisions, adaptations, and ritocchi to which such
texts as this are duly and unduly subjected; nor was it long before
a reform of education was called for. But no partial changes in
the institutions provided for by that bill removed the main pillars
on which the whole system was based; and even the reform of
1923, which was meant to sweep away all the useless vestiges of
the past, did not do away with many of the principles which had
animated the legislators of the Piedmontese State.
The man who gave his name to this charter of the Italian
schools was the Minister for Public Instruction in the second
half of 1859, Count Gabrio Casati (1798-1873). He was not
himself primarily an educationist; he started as a mathematician
but soon turned to politics. As Mayor (Podesta) of his native
town, Milan, he tried to persuade the Austrian authorities to go
further than they wanted in the way of liberal reforms; but the
result was that he found himself on the side of the revolutionaries
in 1848, and became President of the Council of Ministers in the
short-lived Piedmontese and Lombard Government. His politi-
cal career was continued in Piedmont, where he sat in the Senate
as a supporter of Cavour, and when he was appointed Minister
for Public Instruction in 1859 he represented the ideals which
had in Cavour their most powerful spokesman. It may well be
said that the Lex Casati is one of Cavour's enduring legacies.
Among those helping the Minister in the preparation of the
law were Angelo Fava, who had already contributed to the
Boncompagni code, and Domenico Berti (1820-97), who had
been the headmaster of the Training Schools at Casale Mon-
ferrato and Novara, and had founded in 1850 the first school for
the training of elementary teachers; in his writings he had
insisted upon the separation .of Church and State, and the need
for freedom in education.
The principles assumed by the Piedmontese Government seem
to have included: (i) The central Government, and, under its
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